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SUNDAR SINGH 
THE LION-HEARTED WARRIOR 


On September 3, 1889, there was born in the 
State of Patiala, in North India, a little brown- 
eyed baby boy, who was to become, in man- 
hood, a hero-adventurer in the service of the 
greatest of all kings. 

The child was named Sundar. His father 
was Sirdar Sher Singh, a man of wealth and 
position, who lived in the village of Rampur. 
The name “ Singh” means “ Lion,” and was 
given several hundred years ago to the followers 
of a great Sikh leader, When we read of the 
Sikhs to-day, we are apt to think of them as, 
first and foremost, a race of magnificent soldiers. 
In reality the Sikhs are a religious sect who 
protested against much that was wrong and 
impure in the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions. Hinduism is one of the most ancient 
faiths of the world, and to understand it even 
dimly we must know something of the origin 
of the Indian people. 

Long, long ago, India was a land of forest and 
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jungle, peopled by cave-dwellers whose lives 
were one continual struggle against their 
enemies, the chief of those being leopards and 
tigers. Like all the prehistoric races, these 
people lived a wandering life, travelling from 
place to place according to their needs of 
food and safety, and always making for the 
hills when the rains came down and flooded the 
plains. They hunted with flint arrows, like 
those we find in many a ploughed field in 
England to-day. Then came a great invasion 
by people who poured into India from the 
East, Mongolian tribes of the same family as 
the Chinese. Some of these tribes settled 
among the valleys and foothills of the Hima- 
layas, in what are now the States of Nepal 
and Bhutan: some followed the Brahmaputra 
river into Bengal, and settled in the delta, 
while others turned south to Burma. A far 
more important invasion of India, however, 
was that of the Aryans, which began about 
fifteen centuries before Christ, probably about 
the time of Moses. The Aryan family is one 
of the three great groups into which the 
peoples of the world are divided, and from 
which both Anglo-Saxons and Indians are 
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descended. These Aryan invaders poured into 
North India by the rugged mountain passes 
from their original home in Central Asia, singing 
hymns of praise to their gods as they journeyed. 
They were a handsome race, strong and well- 
built, proud, brave, and truth-loving. They 
fought with bows and arrows, swords and 
spears. They spoke a language known as 
Sanskrit, which is really the common ancestor 
of Hindustani, Persian, Greek, Latin, and 
English. They had progressed far beyond the 
stage of the cave-dwellers: they built houses, 
ploughed the land, and ground their corn. 
Settling in the land of the Five Rivers, or the 
Punjab as we call it to-day, they began at 
once to cultivate the country and_ build 
villages. ‘They despised the people they found 
already in the land, who were darker-skinned 
than the Aryans, and very inferior intellectually, 
and gradually these earlier inhabitants were 
pushed by the conquerors further and further 
south, where their descendants are still to be 
found—the Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and 
Malayalam peoples. 

The Aryan conquerors of India were a deeply 
religious people. They had no temples, no 
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idols, no priests, but every man built his 
own altar, offered his own sacrifices, and sang 
hymns to the gods of Nature. Their gods 
were much the same as those of the Norsemen; 
they worshipped the Sun-god (Sirya), the 
Storm-gods (Maruts), the Goddess of Dawn 
(Usha), the god of Fire (Agni), the god of 
the Sky (Indra), and many others. As they 
gazed up in awe to the giant Himalayas, they 
came to believe, as the Greeks in later days, 
that far up there amid the eternal snow 
dwelt these gods who ruled the world. Very 
gradually, as with every primitive race so with 
the Aryan settlers in India, some among them 
came to be set apart to perform religious 
ceremonies, offering sacrifices and prayers for 
all the people. These men were known later as 
Brahmins or priests. The Brahmins became 
the teachers of the nation, and in their care 
were the sacred hymns called Vedas, which 
from generation to generation were committed 
to memory. After many centuries the Vedic 
hymns were written down. They are four in 
number, the Rig Veda being the oldest, and 
containing 1,024 hymns of praise. Those 
who had originally composed these hymns were 
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called Rishis, and the Hindus believe that the 


actual words in the hymns were put into the 
minds of the Rishis by Brahma the Creator. 
It is generally thought that it was in about 
the fifth or sixth century before Christ that 
a new religion was born, to challenge the faith 
of the Brahmins. This new religion was the 
result of the life and teaching of Gautama, a 
prince of the warrior caste, sometimes called 
Siddartha. The date of his birth is said to be 
557 B.C., which is about the time that the great 
Belshazzar was ruling in Babylon. Siddartha’s 
childhood and youth were filled with love and 
tender care, yet he was restless and unsatisfied 
when manhood came. He did not possess the 
peace for which his soul longed. At last he 
left home, wife, and child, to seek for happiness 
in the attainment of knowledge. No happiness 
came. He sought to reach it through fasting 
and prayer: for six years he lived a life of self- 
denial and discipline, but peace was not yet 
his. At last light came to him, as he sat 
meditating under the sacred Bo-Tree, after 
many and fierce temptations. From that 
moment he vowed his life to the service of his 
fellow-men, and as the Buddha, or Enlightened 
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One, he set out to teach the true way to peace 
and happiness. The Buddha taught that in 
order to escape from pain man must extinguish, 
—that is, must conquer—all desire, and then 
at last, it might be after dwelling in this world 
many times in different forms, he would reach 
Nirvana, perfect peace. He also taught kind- 
ness to all living things. 

It was not till centuries after his death that 
bitter rivalry arose between the followers of 
the teaching of the Buddha and those of the 
ancient Vedic faith. In order to draw to 
them a larger number of followers and so 
combat Buddhism, the Brahmins set out to 
teach the conquered natives of the land who 
had been driven south. To attract them to 
a new faith these people were allowed to bring 
their tribal gods with them! Thus the old 
Vedic faith was corrupted: idol worship became 
common, as well as other evils; and this strange 
mixture of faiths developed into what to-day 
is called Hinduism. One of the greatest of 
these evils was the growth of the “caste” 
system. Creation, said the Brahmins, was 
called into being by Brahma, and all Hindus 
sprang from him, but in different relationship. 
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The Brahmins sprang from his head, and are 
therefore the highest caste; the warriors from 
his shoulders; the land-workers, merchants, 
and industrial workers from his thighs; and the 
lowest caste, the Sudras, from his feet. The 
non-Aryan people who refused to accept 
the teaching were of no caste, “ outcastes,” 
and of these there are to-day fifty-two million, 
mostly in South India. Caste can never be 
changed. The child is of his parents’ caste, 
and the castes are absolutely separate. People 
of one caste can neither eat nor live with people 
of another caste. A man “ breaks” his caste 
if he receives a drink of water from a person 
of a lower caste, if he eats food defiled by the 
shadow of a low-caste person, or is touched 
by the clothes of a low-caste passer-by in the 
street. If caste is broken, considerable ceremony 
has to be gone through before it is restored. 
Yet another influence was brought to bear 
upon India in the eleventh century after 
Christ, when Mahmoud, chief of Ghazni in 
Afghanistan, marched over the Khyber Pass, 
vowing to conquer India and force upon her 
the faith of Islam. Islam, or Muhamma- 
danism, is the religion founded by Muhammad, 
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a great Arabian prophet who was born at Mecca 
in A.D. 569. He taught that he had a message 
from God that was greater than the message 
of Jesus the Christ. The persecution of his 
followers made him gather them into an 
armed force that began with the conquest of 
Mecca. He swept away the idolatry of the 
Arabs, and formed their scattered tribes into 
a powerful nation. The teaching of Muham- 
mad was written in a book known as the 
** Qu’ran,”’ and his influence is world-wide. 
The followers of the Prophet are known as 
Mussalmans, Muhammadans, or Moslems. For 
more than 500 years India was torn by the 
fierce warfare between Hindu and Mussalman. 
To-day the followers of the Prophet number 
nearly 70 millions out of India’s 320 million 
inhabitants. ‘The creed of the Mussalman is: 
I testify: 
There is no God but Allah, 
And Muhammad is the Apostle of Allah. 

In a.p. 1469 there was born in the Punjab 
one Nanak, whose life was devoted to the 
service of his fellow-men, and whose desire was 
to purify the Hindu and Muhammadan re- 
ligions, and to unite their followers into one 
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common faith. He taught that men must 
worship only one God, that idols must be done 
away with, and that all men being equal in 
God’s sight, there is no such thing as caste. 
Both Hindus and Mussalmans gathered round 
him, and his followers became known as Sikhs, 
or Disciples. Some of the teaching of Nanak 
is written in verse in the sacred book of the 
Sikhs, the Granth. After Nanak’s death he 
was followed by nine other leaders. One of the 
most famous of these was murdered by the 
Muhammadans, who, by persecuting the 
disciples of Nanak, turned them into a great 
military people, determined to avenge their 
wrongs. One leader, Govind, gave to his 
followers the name of “ Singh,” or “ Lion,” as 
a mark of special honour. He said that no 
Sikh should allow his hair to be cut short. 

The Sikhs meet for worship in plain, flat- 
toofed temples: They stand during the 
service, and their prayers and hymns are simple. 
Parts of the Granth are read aloud, as we read 
the Bible in our Church services. A good Sikh 
worships and reads his scripture every day: 
he is ready to do and dare much for what he 
believes to be worthy and true. 
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With all this behind him, Sundar Singh 
began his wonderful life of daring heroism. 

As a small boy he had all that could make 
childhood sheltered and happy. His home at 
Rampur was one of wealth and luxury. Every 
summer when the great heat came he was taken 
up into the Himalayas, generally to Simla. 
., His chief joy in life was his mother’s love and 

¢onstant companionship. Sundar was her 

~ youngest boy, and she loved to have him ever 
at her side. She taught him all those best 
things of life that every boy ought to learn 
from his own mother—to be “ pure and gentle, 
truthful and honourable, brave and strong, 
courteous and generous, dutiful and useful,” 
till there is in the world to-day no man more 
like our Pattern Man than her youngest and 
best-loved son. Always in her talks with him 
she would point one way for him to go, the 
way of the man set apart to serve God. 
“You must not live for self or for enjoyment,” 
was what she said, “but seek for peace, and 
love goodness. You must become a sadhu.” 

The little boy often saw Hindu sadhus or 
“holy men,’ who had given up all earthly 
possessions, and who, wearing a long yellow 
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tobe as the outward sign of their profession, 
wandered from place to place teaching, preach- 
ing, meditating. He learned from his mother 
to think of the sadhu-life as the highest of all 
callings, and he saw with what reverence people 
treated these holy men. To give a meal or a 
night’s lodging to a wandering sadhu, was to 
do something really worthy and good. Thus 
Sundar Singh grew up with one ideal always 
in his mind: he was going to be a Hindu sadhu. 

He learned to read long before he was old 
enough to go to school, being taught at home 
by a pundit, or tutor. Before he was seven he 
had learned by heart a large part of the most 
beautiful of the Hindu scriptures, and that 
not in the language he talked at home, Urdu, 
but in Sanskrit, which is to the Indian very 
much what Latin is to the English boy. 

As the boy grew, his mind became more and 
more filled with the longing to find true peace 
and wisdom. He cared little about games, 
but he was growing strong, lithe, and active. 
He read unceasingly, not only in the sacred 
books of the Sikhs and the Hindus, but also in 
the Qu’ran of the Muhammadans. Yet, young 
though Sundar was, he was not satisfied. He 
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wanted something that he could not find. He 
talked to priests, he talked to sadhus: they 
failed to help him. Even his own beloved 
mother was unable to give him the peace of 
mind he was always seeking. 

There came a day when it was time that the 
boy should go to school. The nearest one to 
his home was at the American Presbyterian 
Mission. 'T’o this school he was sent, and here 
a new and startling influence came into his 
life. Every day he was obliged to listen to 
readings from the Bible of the Christians. 
He heard things that were exactly contrary to 
much he had learned before. His fighting 
Sikh blood was roused to fury. Why should he 
listen to such things? Why should he read the 
books of these Christians? ‘Why should I?” 
he asked. ‘‘ We are Sikhs, and the Granth is 
our sacred Book.” His whole being rose in 
rebellion. His angry feelings were shared by 
another boy, and it was only with difficulty 
that the two were persuaded to obey the school 
rule. Then Sundar bought himself a New 
Testament, and began to read it. What he 
read increased his horror of Christianity. 
Before long he gathered round him all the boys 
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who hated this foreign religion, and he became 
their leader. 

When Sundar was fourteen years old, a 
sorrow came into his life that can only be 
understood by those who have gone through 
a like experience. His mother died. He was 
left lonely in soul. ; 

More than ever now did he long to find the 
Peace of which his mother had spoken so much. 
Seek as he would, however, he could not find 
it. His hatred of Christianity grew more and 
more bitter. He was so unsettled at school 
that his father decided to take him away, 
and send him to a school three miles from 
Rampur, supported by the Government, and 
not by any missionary society. The long 
walk in the burning sun proved more than 
the boy’s health could stand, however, so very 
soon he was back once more in his old school. 
Once again he had to listen day after day to 
teaching from the Christian’s Bible. His hatred 
of it all grew fiercer than before. He was 
miserably unhappy. One day the shadow of 
a Christian missionary fell on him, and he tells 
how he spent a whole hour washing himself 
clean from the pollution. ‘“ These missionaries 
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have come here to spoil our homeland,” he 
said, and he told his father’s servants to throw 
stones at the foreign teachers when they passed 
down the village. ‘Christ could not save 
Himself. How, then, can He save other 
people?” he would ask. Yet he was haunted 
by some words he read in the Bible he hated 
with such bitterness: ‘“‘Come unto Me, and 
I will give you rest.” It was rest he was seek- 
ing, but how could Jesus, a mere man, give it 
to him? ‘“ Hinduism is the most beautiful 
religion in the world, and yet it does not bring 
me peace. How can this other religion give 


Nitto me?” he asked himself. 


On December 16, 1904, a day stamped upon 
his memory for ever after, Sundar took his 


»’ Bible, soaked it in kerosene oil, and threw it 


into the fire. His father saw what he was doing. 
“Why do you do such a stupid thing?” he, 
asked. ‘“‘ Because this religion of the West ~ 
is false; we must destroy it,’ was the reply. 
For three days after, Sundar was tormented 
with doubts and unrest. What was Truth? 
Was there a God at all? Jesus Christ was,. 
of course, only a man, and had died nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago. 
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The boy made up his mind to settle his 
doubts once and for ever. If there was no 
God, then he would end his life., He~was 
only fifteen, but we must remember.that an 

| Indian of fifteen is much more developed in 
_ every way than an.English boy of the same 
| age, and the-idéa of suicide is not so terrible as 
~~ He went to his father and said, “I am going 
to say good-bye to you. You will find me 
dead to-morrow morning.” ‘Why do yous 
want to kill yourself?” asked the Sirdar. ~ 
“* Because,” answered Sundar, ‘‘ the Hindu 
religion cannot satisfy my soul, nor yet can 
wealth, comfort, or possessions. Your money 
can satisfy my bodily needs, but not the needs 
of my soul. I have had enough of this miser- 
able, incomplete life. I am going to end it.” 

He made his plans carefully. At the bottom 
of their garden ran the railway line, and every 
morning at five o’clock an express thundered 
by. He would throw himself under that train 
if he obtained no answer to his prayer for 

_ Satisfaction and peace. He woke up at three 
o’clock on the morning of December 18, got 


out of bed, and had a cold bath. Then he 
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began to pray. “If there is a God, let Him 
show me the way of salvation, and IJ will serve 
Him all my life; otherwise I shall kill myself.” 


* hus he prayed for an hour and a half. There 


was only half an hour left before the train 
was due to pass. “If God exists, let Him 
show me the way,” said Sundar. Then 
suddenly the room was filled with radiant, 


) glorious light. For He Who is the Way, the 


Truth, and the Life had come Himself to claim 
the love and: service of His young servant. 
Sundar looked up in amazement. What 
was this light? Was the house on fire? Or 
could it be, in some way, a message to him 
from God, in answer to his prayers? Then 
in the light he saw a Figure, splendid beyond 
earthly dreams, glowing with radiance, and 
smiling at him in perfect, heavenly love. Who 
wasHe? The Buddha? Krishna? Orsome 
other holy one who had heard his prayers? 
Yet, what were those wound-marks in His 


«© hands? Then the Man spoke in a voice of 


melodious sweetness, saying in Hindustani, 


** How long will you persecute Me? I died 
for you. I am the Saviour of the world.” 
Sundar Singh fell down at the feet of his 
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Master, knowing Him at last. ‘“‘ Jesus Christ 
is not dead, but living, and it must be He 
Himself,” he thought. Peace had come to 
him from where he had least looked for it, and 
it brought with it such a feeling of happiness 
as he had never dreamed man could reach. | 

The Vision faded away, and Sundar rose 
to his feet. It was not yet daylight, but he 
went at once to his father’s room, woke him, 
and told him what had happened. “I am 
a Christian now,” he concluded. ‘‘ What! 
The day before yesterday you burned the 
Bible, and to-day you are a Christian? It is 


impossible.” “It is true,” said Sundar. “I 
only knew of Jesus Christ through books, but | . 
now I know Him, the living Christ, because 


I have seen Him, and I know He is God. I 


have hated Him for such a long time because we 


I thought He was only a man, but now He 
has revealed Himself to me, and I am going to 
serve Him.” 

His father refused to listen to what he 
thought was sheer nonsense, and, telling Sundar 
to go back to bed, he turned over and went 
to sleep. 

Sirdar Sher Singh soon found, however, that 
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his youngest son was very much in earnest 
about becoming a follower of the Christ. 
Sundar made his decision known to his brother 
and other relations, and horror took hold of 
the family circle. That one of themselves, 
a proud and honourable Sikh family, should 
become a despised Christian was a humiliation 
to them all that was hard to bear. The boy 
must be brought to reason. His father began 
by talking with him. Very earnestly and very 
tenderly he spoke, reminding his son of all the 
traditions of the family, and pointing to all the 
greatness that would be his if he remained true 
to the faith of his ancestors. Sundar, though 
his heart ached with sorrow over his father’s 
grief and disappointment, remained firm. He 
was no weakling. One thing was needful for 
him, and one alone, he must not be disobedient 
to the heavenly Vision. His father spoke of 
wealth, luxury, power, high position, all those 
things that would appeal to a young man on 
the threshold of life, and brought up to think 
of them as natural and necessary. Finding he 
could not move him from his purpose, the 
father next pointed out to the son what dis- 
grace he would bring on them all if he really 
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did join the Christians. This hurt Sundar 
bitterly: his heart was warm with love for his 
own people, and the thought of hurting them 
was very hard to bear. Always, however, he 
remembered that look of love on the Face of 
the Christ, Who was wanting him for His 
service. Hestood firm. His own brother was 
his most bitter enemy; day after day the 
younger boy was subjected to persecution that 
was much harder to bear than any bullying in 
our English schools, and we who know some- 
thing of the inside of a big boys’ school know 
that that is hard enough. The influence of an 
uncle was brought to bear upon Sundar. This 
uncle was a man of great wealth, and owned 
a large and beautiful house. He took the 
boy home with him one day, and leading him 
down into a cellar, locked the door. Sundar 
wondered whether he was going to be killed: 
but no, he watched his uncle take a key and 
unlock a great safe. Then, before the nephew’s _ 
astonished gaze, wealth undreamed of was 
brought forth: jewels, gold, bank-notes, he 
saw there. “All these shall be yours if you 
will remain one of us,” said his uncle. It was 
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such wealth? His uncle was standing before 
him, humbly beseeching him to save the family 
from disgrace. Another was standing there, 
too, however, though only Sundar knew that 
a Third was with them, “‘ like unto a Son of the 
« Gods.” With tears in his eyes the boy turned 
- from his uncle and from the temptation. 

After this, for nine long, weary months, 
Sundar was persecuted in every possible way. © 
It needed far more than the usual strength of | 
a strong man to fight against the hatred and the 
insults. His own father treated him as he 
would not have treated one of his servants. 
It seemed as though things were going all 
wrong at school too. A friend of Sundar’s 
had also determined to become a Christian, 
but neither boy wasold enough to leave home 
and join the Christians openly. The family 
of the other boy charged the American 
missionaries with forcing him to become one 
of them, and the case came into the law courts. 
The parents got no satisfaction, however, 
because their boy steadily refused to say that 
he had been forced by anyone at all, but had 
chosen of his own free will to follow the Christ 
of Whom he had read in the New Testament. 
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Soon after that Sundar was taken away from 
the Mission School. ‘The people of the neigh- 
bourhood became hostile to the missionaries, 
refusing to supply them with food, so that at 
last they were obliged to close the school and 
leave Rampur. Thus Sundar was left more 
friendless than ever, just when he needed a 
human friend very much. 

Life was so unbearable that he left home 
and went to the American Presbyterian 
Mission House at Ludhiana. There he was 
kindly received, and sent to the High School 
to go on with his education. 

He found at that school just exactly what 
we know he would find in our schools, and the 
knowledge puts us to shame. He expected 
Christ-like conduct in boys who called them- 
selves Christians, but, alas! he did not find it. 
The ideals were unworthy, the conduct un- 
Christian. It were surely better to be among 
people who did not pretend to be followers of 
the Christ. He could not bear sham Christ- 
ianity. He left Ludhiana, and made his way 
home. His father received him kindly, think- 
ing he had got over his absurd ideas. 

Sundar now took a step that would show 
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his people once and for ever that he had given 
up the Sikh religion. He cut short his long 
hair, that outward and visible sign of the true 
follower of Nanak, of which every Sikh is proud. 

Then fell on the lonely boy the bitterest 
persecution. He was disowned, cast out, 
treated as the lowest of the low. His meals 
were put outside the house for him: he even 
had to sleep outside. He became, in fact, 
an outcaste, an “ untouchable,” in his own 
father’s house. 

One last attempt was made to bring him 
to reason. He was taken to stay with his 
brother-in-law, who was in the service of the 
Raja of Nabha. The Raja heard the story 
of Sundar Singh, and summoned him before 
the State Assembly. He was there told to 
explain his conduct. Once again he was 
offered wealth, power, position, and finally 
the Raja appealed to his pride; was he not a 
Singh, a “ Lion,” and would he fall so low as 
to become a Christian, a dog? 

Nothing moved Sundar. The memory of 
his Vision was clear before him, and he was 
growing from boyhood to a great and 
wondrously strong manhood. 
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He returned home to face a last and terrible 
ordeal. His father’s fierce wrath broke upon 
him: he was cursed, disowned, and told he 
must leave home and never come back. He 
slept on the verandah of his father’s house that 
night, an outcaste indeed, with a breaking heart. 

The next day, before the sun was above the 
horizon, he was cast out, with only the thin 
clothes he wore, some food in his pocket, and 
enough money to take him to Patiala by 
train. 

He took his ticket to Ludhiana, but instead 
of going on there he left the train at a place 
called Ropur, because he remembered, as he 
sat wondering what would become of him, that 
there were, at Ropur, some Christians who 
had been obliged, on account of persecution, to 
leave Rampur. Arrived at Ropur, he went 
straight to the house of an Indian pastor and 
his wife. Soon after his arrival the poor boy 
was taken violently ill. A doctor was sent for, 
and it was found that Sundar had been 
poisoned. It was quite clear what had hap- 
pened: poison had been put into the food given 
him before he had left home, in the hope that 
he would die before he reached the end of his 
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| journey. Far better that he were dead than 
that he became a Christian, and so disgraced 
an honourable Sikh family ! 

The doctor said there was no hope for the 
boy, he could not live through the night. In 
spite of his extreme weakness, Sundar was 
conscious, and he clung to the certainty that 
God would not let him die until he had done 
something in the world for Jesus, the Christ. 
He even managed to ask the doctor to read the 
sixteenth chapter of St. Mark, the account of 
the resurrection of Jesus. The doctor, a non- 
Christian, laughed at the absurdity of the 
story. He went away promising to return in 
the morning to attend to the necessary ar- 
rangements for the funeral of the boy. He 
had refused even to give Sundar any medicine; 
he was dying, so medicine was of no use, and 
then, too, it might be said afterwards that 
the medicine had poisoned him. 

All through that night his kind hostess sat 
by him, each hour expecting the end. The 
end did not come, however. With morning 
light, Sundar felt so full of new life and health 
that he got up, and went and sat in the sunshine 
in front of the house. The doctor arrived 
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during the morning. When he saw his patient 
sitting there alive and well, in spite of what he 
had said the night before, he was so filled with 
amazement and a sense, perhaps, of his own 
foolishness in having been quite so positive, 
that he went away without speaking to Sundar. 
When travelling in Burma, some years later, 
someone came up to the Sadhu and said to him, 
**Doyourecogniseme?” “ Yes,” said Sundar, 
“ the last time I saw you I was at death’s door.” 
The doctor then told the Sadhu that his 
miraculous recovery had made such an im- 
pression on him that he got a Bible and began 
to read it. Two years later he was baptized, 
and he is now doing missionary work in Burma. 

While Sundar was at Ropur, the boy-friend 
who had become a Christian at the same time 
was going through similar experiences. His 
family put poison into his food, and the brave 
young life passed away from this world to work 
for his Master “in sunny Paradise.” 

Sundar Singh, however, was needed here: 
there was work waiting to be done by him 
in every one of the five continents. Gradually 
he recovered complete strength, and when he 
was well enough to travel, he went on to 
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Ludhiana, and back once more to his old 
friends at the American Mission. 

Still he was not to be left in peace: his family, 
hearing that he was alive and at Ludhiana, 
made several attempts to get him away, even 
trying to use force. Once the police had to be 
called to protect him. The hardest trial for 
Sundar was when his father came and appealed 
» to him to go home and live again the happy, 
comfortable life, surrounded by all that a 
father’s love could give. It was the last 
tremendous temptation of that kind. Again he 
stood firm. In sorrow he watched his father 
turn away. Now he had given up everything 
for Christ’s sake: his whole life, all he had, all 
he was, from that moment forward was given 
wholly to the service of his Lord, the Christ. 

It was not safe for him to stay at Ludhiana, 
so near those who sought to harm him. He 
was sent to a little place called Subathu, up 
among the hills, twenty-three miles from 
Simla, and it is to Subathu he still returns for 
rest and refreshment after his long and hard 
journeys into all the corners of the world. 

At last Sundar was left in peace to study the 
story of Jesus, and to prepare for his final 
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admission into the Church of Christ. On his 
sixteenth birthday, September 3, 1905, he 
was baptized in the Church of England at 
Simla by the Rev. J. Redman, who was working 
under the Church Missionary Society. When 
he returned to Subathu the next day he was 
so filled with joy and peace that all the suffer- 
ings and trials he had endured seemed to fade 
away intonothing. Hewas now truly a soldier 
of Christ, enlisted under His banner, and wait- 
ing for the marching orders from his Captain. 


In less than a month after his baptism, 
Sundar’s orders came to him. We often 
wonder how we are to know what are God’s 
orders for us: it is very easy to mistake the 
orders; men have often done so, as anyone can 
see who reads English history thoughtfully. 
No sensible person thinks that God ordered 
Mary of England to burn men because they 
tefused to worship according to the Roman 
Catholic way; Paul of Tarsus found, when 
Jesus stopped him as he travelled in hot haste 
to Damascus, that in persecuting the followers 
of Jesus he had been hurting the heart of 
God. How then did Sundar Singh know in 
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what way God wished him to serve? He was 
once asked by a learned English professor, 
“How do you find out the will of God?” 
{This was part of his answer: “ Those who live 
with God have no difficulty in finding out His 
will. ‘They love and know the Father, and 
therefore they know His will.” Sundar did 
not merely know about Jesus; he knew Fesus, 
which is a very different thing. Most people 
in a so-called Christian country know about 
Him, but sadly few know Him. An English 
clergyman, preaching the other day in a great 
Cathedral, spoke of Sadhu Sundar Singh, 
saying that he was the greatest human power 
for God living in the world to-day. Yet, in 
spite of his admiration for the Sadhu, it was 
quite clear that he did not know him; he had 
not met him and talked with him as we who 
write have done; he could not say, “ He is my 
best and dearest friend.” ‘There was some- 
thing he could not give to the two or three 
thousand listeners, something that comes from 
what we call personal touch. Sundar knew his 
Master, and therefore he knew what he was to 
do; he asked and was told. He was to become 
a Christian sadhu. 
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From babyhood he had looked forward to 
being a Hindu sadhu, as you remember. 
What, then, was more natural now than to 
become a sadhu for Jesus Christ? He would 
take the story of the Christ to Indians in a way 
they would understand best, in true Indian 
fashion. He gave away the few possessions 
he had, and on October 6, 1905, he put on the 
yellow robe of the “holy man.” Yellow is 
a poor word to describe the colour of his robe; 
yet we must use it for want of a better. Look 
into the heart of a sprig of honeysuckle, just 
where the soft hues of deep cream merge into 
the rose and they become one colour, and there 
you will see the shade of that beautiful robe 
that hangs in soft, graceful folds from neck to 
feet. Barefooted, without money, owning 
nothing but a New Testament and a rug, 
Sundar Singh set out from Subathu to walk 
from village to village, from town to town, 
to tell his own people of Christ’s love for 
them. 

It was a difficult life for one scarcely more 
than a boy. He, the son of a proud and 
wealthy Sikh, would be dependent on charity 
for the very food he ate. He knew that if he 
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were going among the people to preach 
Hinduism he would be treated with the 
greatest reverence and respect; nothing would 
be denied him. What, though, would people 
say when they found it was of Jesus Christ 
that this young Sadhu had come among them 
to speak? Yet never for an instant did his 
courage fail. Truly the Christ had found one 
brave as a lion to serve Him. It was in 
October, 1905, that Sundar Singh set forth 
upon his first adventurous journey, and the 
place to which he turned was his own village 
of Rampur. He would bear his witness for 
Christ among his own people first, always a 
hard thing to do, as even Jesus Himself found, 
for it was He Who said: “ A prophet is not 
without honour, save in his own country and 
in his own house.” ‘Thus, a few months after 
he had been cast out of his own home the 
young Sadhu was back in the village he knew 
so well, speaking to any who would listen about 
Jesus the Christ. We can picture the curiosity 
of the people who had known him from baby- 
hood; doubtless when they first saw him 
they thought he had given up his wild ideas 
of joining the Christians, for there he was in 
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the saffron robe of a Hindu sadhu. After 
listening to his words for two or three minutes, 
however, the villagers realised that he had not 
returned to the faith of his ancestors. It was 
of the Christians’ Jesus he spoke; the little 
book held in that delicately-formed hand was 
the Christians’ Bible. Some would turn away 
in disgust; some stayed to listen, and they 
heard him tell of the great joy and peace he had 
found in finding that Jesus was God. Some- 
times he would be given a meal, sometimes 
he had to be satisfied with the wild fruits and 
berries he could gather. He might be offered 
the shelter of a home for the night; often he 
had to sleep out under the stars, wrapped in 
his rug. Yet nothing daunted him. Leaving 
Rampur, he walked from village to village 
in the surrounding neighbourhood, and so 
gradually covered a large part of the Punjab, 
going from the country districts to the towns, 
and working his way towards Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan, and the wonderful highlands of 
Kashmir. 

During the early years of his Sadhu-life 
Sundar suffered severely: his thin clothes were 
insufficient in the biting cold; the thorns and 
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stones cut his bare feet; many a day he had to 
go hungry, he whose daily food had always 
been of the best quality. He was never 
sure of shelter, and many and many a night 
was spent in bitter cold and drenching rain. 
Sometimes he would seek the shelter of a cave 
for a night’s rest, but there was sometimes the 
danger of cobras or leopards to be reckoned 
with. In those early days there was. little 
return for all the hardships he endured. He 
was serving a stern apprenticeship; sowing seed 
in barren and stony ground. Often when it 
was found that this tall young Sadhu was not 
the usual Hindu, Sundar would be thrust out of 
a village, hungry, cold, weary. Yet through it 
all he knew he was never alone; Jesus was with 
him as He had promised to be, “ all the days.” 


From the Punjab, Sundar made his way 
over the mountains into Afghanistan and 
Kashmir. 

We can only guess very dimly how he suffered 
for his Captain on that first missionary journey. 
So often the open door would be shut in his. 
face because he was a Christian. Yet in all the 
suffering he could never forget that his Master 
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had said that such things would happen to 
every true servant of His. “Ye shall be hated 
of all men for My name’s sake,” said Jesus. 

When working in the city of Jalalabad in 
Afghanistan, among cruel and treacherous 
people, news was brought to the Sadhu by a 
man a little less hard-hearted than his fellows, 
that because he was a Christian, there was a plot 
to murder him. He accepted the warning, 
and took refuge in the only place he could find, 
the common serai, or place of accommodation 
for travellers. It was nothing more than a 
stable-yard really, with a wall round it for 
protection; a filthy place, full of mosquitoes 
and horrible vermin. 

In this miserable place the Sadhu spent the 
night. Early next morning he lit a fire to dry 
his clothes, which were soaked with the rain. 
While he was doing this a crowd of Pathans 
arrived. ‘The Pathans are Muhammadans, and 
live on the northern frontiers, a fierce and 
fanatical people. To Sundar’s astonishment, 
the leader of the crowd came across the square 
and fell at his feet. The man explained that 
they had meant to murder him, but they were 
so filled with awed surprise at finding that the 
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bitter cold of the night had done him no harm 
at all, that they felt he must have been pro- 
tected by Allah Himself, and it might be that 
he had a message for them. They asked him 
to go with them and teach them. He spent 
a happy week among those wild men who had 
been going to kill him, telling them of the 
Christ Who had been his Protector, and Who 
was their Friend. He left Jal4lab4d knowing 
that God had allowed him to sow the good 
seed there, and that He Himself would bring 
it to fruit in His own time. 

While journeying in the highlands of Kash- 


‘mir, the Sadhu tells of how he came across 


a man who owned several hundred of the famous 


* Kashmir sheep. Every morning shepherds 
" took these sheep out to graze on the mountain 


slopes, and every evening when they came back 
to the fold and counted the flock several sheep 
were missing. ‘The master told the shepherds 
to search for the lost sheep, but they were afraid 
of the wild animals, and would not go. Now 
the owner loved his sheep, and could not bear to 
think of the poor, helpless creatures being left 
to perish on the mountains in the bitter night 
air. He said to himself: “ If I go for them 
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myself, they will not know me. They would 
know my servants, but they will not go. I 
must make myself look like a sheep, so that 
they will not be frightened of me.” He got a 
sheep’s skin, and wrapped it round himself, 
so that to the sheep he would look like a big, 
strong sheep. ‘Then he set out in the darkening 
evening to search for his lost sheep. He found 
some that had strayed from the path, and were 
pitifully afraid; he found some that were 
wounded and had fallen by the way. They 
were not afraid of him; they thought he was 
a sheep, one of themselves. He took them 
home, gave them cool water and food, and 
bathed the wounds. Then, when he was sure 
they loved and trusted him, the owner of the 
flock took off the sheep’s skin, and the sheep 
saw that he was a man. 

This, says the Sadhu, is just what God did 
for the world. He put on a robe of human 
flesh so that His children should not be afraid 
of Him, and should understand Him much 
better. He came to live on earth as Jesus of 
Nazareth, and He said: “I am the Good 
Shepherd.” 

In the spring of 1906 the Sadhu came back 
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over the mountains once more, and made his 
way to Kotgarh, a village about fifty miles 
from Simla, 6,000 feet above the sea (compare 
Snowdon, which is only 3,571 feet above sea- 
level). ‘There for a while he rested. . 

While at Kotgarh he met Mr. Stokes, a 
wealthy American gentleman who had given 
up all the comforts and luxury of his life in the 
West to go to India and work for Christ. The 
two decided to work together for a time. 

They travelled for hundreds of miles, fre- 
quently living on what they could gather from 
the jungle: suffering from hunger, and from 
the intense cold of the mountains, and often | 
having to go for shelter into the filthy serais 
of the villages on their way. 

At last Sundar’s health gave way: he had 
endured such hardships as we who stay in 
comfort at home can scarcely imagine. Now, 
however, as they journeyed through unhealthy, 
fever-haunted country, his tired body could 
endure no more, though his soul was stronger 
than ever. He became very ill. Fever seized 
him in its grip. Shaking and burning, he 
dragged on till he could go no further. He 
fell, almost unconscious. Mr. Stokes did all 
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he could for him, and at last managed to get 
him to the house of a European, some miles 
away. There the two were received with the 
greatest kindness, and Sundar was taken care 
of until he was well and strong again. Mr. 
Stokes can tell of all his wonderful patience 
and joy during the worst days of raging fever. 
Once, on being asked how he was, Sundar 
answered, “I am very happy. How sweet it 
is to suffer for His sake.” 

The gentleman in whose house the Sadhu 
was nursed through this illness had never given 
much thought to God, and God’s claim on a 
man’s life, but the sight of the wonderful, 
loving faith of his young guest day after day 
made him begin to think, and before long he 
turned to the Master of Sundar Singh. 

In 1907 the Sadhu and Mr. Stokes worked in 
a hospital for lepers at Subathu, and later in 
the year they went together to Lahore and 
worked in a camp for people stricken with 
plague. Night and day they laboured among 
the sick and the dying; the only rest they 
took was to lie on the ground among those to 
whom they ministered. They were not afraid 
of “the pestilence that walketh in darkness,” 
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as the Hebrew poet wrote centuries ago, and 
therefore “it did not come nigh them.” 

In 1908 Mr. Stokes went home to America 
for a holiday, and our Sadhu was again alone. 
He worked in Sindh, in Rajputana, and North 
India. Then, when the hot weather was 
coming again, he decided to carry out a plan 
that had been growing in his mind for some 
time. He set out upon a great adventure for 
Christ, the dangerous and difficult journey 
to the lands of Nepal and Tibet, both of which 
shut their doors resolutely upon the Christian 
missionary. It is so natural that he should 
wish to go where danger lies, for he comes of a 
warrior race that knows not fear. Was it not 
because He needed just such a man, that Jesus 
had come Himself to a Singh? Everything 
pointed Sundar to Tibet. He had been born 
and brought up comparatively near to the 
northern highlands, and he could face calmly 
the idea of crossing the tremendous range of the 
Himalayas. ‘There were many to preach Christ 
in India, but hardly any who dared venture into 
Tibet. The call had come to him, and, boy in 
years though he still was, he rejoiced to be asked 
by his Captain to make the great adventure. 
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Let us turn for a moment to the mysterious 
land of Tibet, so that we may gather some 
idea of the greatness of the task entrusted to 
Sadhu Sundar Singh. 

Forming a part of the great Empire of China, 
Tibet lies between the Kuen Lun Mountains 
and the Himalayas. It has been described as 
“That awful plateau, three times the size of 
France, almost as cold as Siberia, most of it 
higher than Mont Blanc.” A French explorer 
writes: “ Tibet is a hard and miserly land 
which only grudgingly yields a little bread 
to the men who inhabit it. The wildest 
cantons of Switzerland are as pleasure parks 
beside it. In whatever part of it one may be, 
one is surrounded by heights which the snow 
never leaves, lashed by violent and piercing 
winds, exposed to Arctic colds. The ap- 
pearance of the scenery is austere, mono- 
tonous, overwhelming, thanks to the hugeness 
of the proportions, and seldom enlivened by 
the least touch of fugitive grace. Life there 
would be almost insupportable if the sky and 
the water were not clear” (F. Grenard, 
“Tibet and the Tibetans ’’). 

The religion of the people is a form of 
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Buddhism, but it is something very different 
from the teaching of Gautama, the Enlightened 
One. Though the Tibetans are very re- 
ligious, the larger number are extremely 
ignorant and superstitious. The country is 
tuled entirely by the priests, who are the only 
really educated people in the land; and so that 
they may keep their power, the priests, as a 
whole, have no wish to spread education among 
the people. These priests live together in 
lamaseries, just as do our Christian monks in 
monasteries. At the head of them all, ruling 
the land with absolute authority, is the Dalai 
Lama, or High Priest, whose dwelling-place 
is the wonderful palace called the Potala, built 
on the edge of a rocky height overlooking the 
sacred city of Lhasa. Many of the lamas are good 
and earnest men, honestly seeking after truth 
and living lives of holiness. Hundreds spend 
their whole time studying the sacred books. 
Tibetan literature is remarkably rich, and the 
lamas are continually adding to it, as the English 
monks of years ago enriched our own store. 

On the other hand, however, a very large 
number of lamaseries are thoroughly evil. 
Wealth and power have destroyed goodness. 
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The lamas are the traders and moneylenders 
of the country, and we know only too well how 
the gathering together of wealth is so apt to 
draw a man away from the path of goodness, 
be he Buddhist or be he Christian. Vast 
stores of wealth come to the lamaseries from 
the ignorant people, who believe that only 
the prayers of the lamas can protect them from 
the infinite number of gods and demons by 
whom they believe themselves to be surrounded. 
They imagine that these beings are jealous, 
revengeful, powerful, and much time is spent 
in trying to turn away their anger, and to 
escape from their evil power. ‘Thus the 
haunted people make their offerings in return 
for the intercessions of the lamas. 

Because of an ancient prophecy that one 
day ‘Tibet would be invaded and conquered, 
and the Buddhist religion swept away, the 
lamas have a dread of foreigners getting into 
their land, and so to the Christian missionary 
in particular, this has been a closed door. Few 
have dared to face the possibility of torture 
and death, even for Christ’s sake. Yet how 
great is the need of those people to hear the 
joyous Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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Other difficulties face the man who will 
reach the Tibetan people—the difficulties of 
land and climate. Bitter winds sweep across 
the vast plateau, and the cold is so intense that 
many and many a traveller never reaches his 
journey’s end. The Sadhu himself tells of 
one place where he had to cross a mountain 
13,400 feet high: it is not possible to cross 
into Tibet that way before May 15 on account 
of the snow, and at midday such a violent 
wind blows that travellers are blown off their 
feet and thrown into caves. Once when he 
crossed this mountain by the Rotang Pass he 
says his body became blue with the cold, and 
the outer skin began to peel off. 

At one time he had a very strange adventure 
when crossing a pass into Tibet. He was 
travelling with a Tibetan companion on a 
bitterly cold day. Snow was falling heavily, 
and both men were almost too frozen to go 
forward: they were beginning to think they 
would never survive the terrible experience. 
They reached a steep precipice, and there they 
saw that a man had slipped over the edge, and 
was lying, almost dead, on a ledge of rock below. 
* Sundar suggested that they should carry the 
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poor fellow into safety. The Tibetan refused 

to help, saying it was all they could do to save 
themselves, and he went on, leaving Sundar 
behind. With great difficulty the Sadhu 
managed to get the dying man up the slope and 

on to his back, and then he struggled on with 

this heavy burden. Before long he came upon 

the body of his former companion, the Tibetan. 

He was dead, frozen to death. On struggled 
Sundar, and gradually the dying man, re- 
ceiving warmth from the friction of his own 
body against that of his rescuer, began to revive, 
while the Sadhu himself grew warm through 

his labour. At last they reached a village and 
were safe. With a full heart, Sundar thought “i 
of the words of his Master: ‘“ Whosoever \” 
will save his life shall lose it, and whosoever tt’ 
will lose his life for My sake shall find it.” 

The traveller in Tibet is facing constant 
dangers. ‘There are no proper roads, and the 
villages are few and far between. “A desert 
may stretch for a hundred miles,” says the 
Sadhu. Most of the people you meet are 
robbers, some of whom live in tents, and some 
in mountain caverns, wild, bloodthirsty men 
all of them, who think nothing of murdering 
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a passing traveller. Anyone who has tried 
to preach Christ in Tibet can truly say with 
St. Paul that he has been “ in perils of robbers.” 

In trying to tell of some of the Sadhu’s 
experiences in the land of Tibet we cannot 
attempt to give them in any kind of order as to 
time. The years 1909 and 1910 were given 
up to study in a Divinity College at Lahore, 
but even then he spent the holidays preaching. 
Since then he has been almost every year on 
missionary expeditions into Tibet or Nepal, 
and as he keeps no diary, the accounts of all 
that happened cannot be given in any particular 
order, .or with dates. Perhaps it is good for 
us that it is thus, for we are so apt to forget 
that exact details are of far less importance 
than the spiritual lessons God has for us in 
every event of the life of the true hero. 

When the Sadhu began speaking of Jesus 
Christ in Tibet he found all too soon that the 
people hated his message, especially, of course, 
the lamas, who often came and stood at the 
back of the crowds that gathered round him, 
and who would watch him, with angry, 
threatening looks. Did it remind him, we 
wonder, of the Jewish priests who stood listen- 
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ing in bitter anger to the greatest Teacher the 
world has ever known? 

Times were, however, when much encourage- 
ment was sent to the courageous adventurer for 
Christ. In the town of Tashigang, to Sundar’s 
surprise and pleasure, he was treated very kindly 
by the chief lama of the place. Under this 
man were several hundred inferior lamas, who 
were called together to hear the Christian’s 
message. Food and shelter were given to the 
Sadhu as long as he remained at T'ashigang. 

Passing on to another town, he found it 
ruled by a lama who was a friend of the kind 
lama of 'Tashigang, so that here again he found 
a welcome. 

In many a town and village, however, he 
met with bitter opposition, and was told that 
if he continued working in Tibet he would come 
to a terrible end. Nothing ever daunts him; 
year after year he returns to that place of danger 
and difficulty. As we write we know that 
next spring he will set out once again, and 
because we know it is his Captain’s command to 
one He trusts, we who so love and honour the 
Sadhu can just try to follow him with our 
prayers, wherever he must go. 
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Once when teaching in the streets of a 
Tibetan town called R4as4r, the Sadhu was 
taken prisoner, and brought before the head 
lama. He was charged with teaching Christ- 
ianity, found guilty, and condemned to death. 

There is a Buddhist law that says a disciple 
of the Buddha must not kill; so the lamas have 
chosen some hideous forms of punishment in 
order to say that they are not actually them- 
selves killing their victim. ‘There are various 
ways of putting a condemned criminal to death 
in Tibet: one is to throw him into a deep, 
dry well, and leave him to die slowly, and in 
torment. 

Sundar Singh was to be put down a well. 
«! He was led away, followed by an angry crowd 
” of cruel people eager for his death. His clothes 


were taken from him, and then he was thrust 


down into a horrible well. It was 40 feet deep, 
-and surrounded by a wall. There were two 


j »” doors—one in the wall, and one that locked at ° 


the top of the well. Both of these were locked 
after Sundar was lowered. Before he was put 
down this ghastly place his left arm was broken, 
so as to take away every chance of his trying 
to escape. Others had died in that well 
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before; there were human bones, with flesh 
still rotting on them. 

It was almost past bearing, yet he bore it. 
Hour dragged upon hour. The torture grew 
worse. No food, no water, no sleep; we can 
hardly bear to think of it. Still he bore it. ' 


Hours became days. He was crying to God “ 


in his agony on the third night when suddenly 
his senses were roused by a sound above him. 
Someone was opening the door of the well. 


He heard the key turn in the lock. Then came \\” 
a rush of fresh clean air, and a voice telling |. 


him that a rope was being let down for him, 


and he was to take a firm hold of it. He replied ~ ; 


that he could not on account of his broken arm. 
He was then told to put the cord under his 
arms. Having done so, he was pulled up 
gently and firmly. 

It was a dark night, making it impossible for 
him to see who the person was who had helped 
him out of his awful prison, but Sundar thought 
that it must be a Tibetan soldier come to take 
him to some further torture. He asked the 
man his name, but received no answer. After 
having passed through the doors that the man 
had opened, the Sadhu stood waiting to ask 
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where he was to go; ten, twenty, thirty minutes 
passed, but nobody came to him. He began 
to realise that the pain in his arm was gone; 
new life was stealing into him again. All he 
could do was to thank God for having de- 
livered him from such anguish. For had not 
God sent His angel just as the old promises 
said He would? 

The Sadhu struggled back to Rasdr, and found 
shelter in the serai. Next day he began to preach 
again in the village street. When people saw the 
man who they thought was dead, alive and well, 
preaching again in their streets, they were filled 
with amazement. Excited crowds gathered, 
and the extraordinary news was quickly carried 
to the lama who had condemned him to 
death. 

The Sadhu was once more arrested and 
brought before the lama, who questioned him, 
and asked him how he escaped from the well. 
Sundar told him all that had happened. The 
lama was very angry. 

Someone was sent to see whether the lock 
was in perfect order, and closed. Search was 
made for the key, the only key. It was found 
on the lama’s own belt. He began to be 
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uneasy. ‘Show me your arm,” he ordered. 
Sundar stretched out his arm, and at that 
moment he remembered that when he had 
come up out of the well, his deliverer had 
touched his arm. It was completely restored. 
‘Fhe lama then said: “ Your God has protected 
you; we will not harm you, but go away out 
of our province in case your powerful God 
should send evil upon us.” 


We have said that the Tibetans are a 
naturally religious people. The traveller in 
their country finds signs of this wherever he 
goes. Every man, woman, and child in Tibet 
has absolute faith in the certain good that will 
come by the repetition of the prayer, “Om 
mane pad-me Hum,” though it is doubtful how 
many have any idea of its actual meaning. 
Translated word for word it means: “O Jewel 
of the lotus, O,” but it is really a request 
that the All-merciful One will lead mankind 
in the way of salvation, and “ ever keep the 
world in mind.” Wherever the Sadhu goes 
he sees this prayer written. ‘‘ Many people,” 
he says, “ write upon paper or cloth texts from 
their sacred books (of which there are 108 
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volumes, called Khangiryur tangiryur), and 
hang them as flags above the roofs of their 
houses. Also they write the sacred words ‘ Om 
mane pad-me Hum’ many times on Paper, 
and place the roll inside a brass wheel, which 
they continually turn round and round. Some 
fasten them on watermills, sometimes writing 
them on stones which they place in a heap 
and walk round. Those, as it were, are their 
prayers, by which they believe they will gain 
forgiveness of sins and obtain blessing.” 
Often he finds the words on roughly-made 
bridges that cross the swiftly-flowing mountain 
torrents; on every crag and hill-top they are 
seen, in the most desolate parts; in the villages 
he will see them painted on house-doors, or en- 
graved in precious jewels in the towns. Men 
will write the words on stones that they fling 
into the river, hoping thereby to gain merit, 
though the words are soon erased by the 
rushing waters. In some of the lamaseries 
there are huge cylinders with a million copies 
of the prayer continually revolving. This 
never-ceasing “going round” is a great 
feature of Tibetan worship. Devout wor- 
shippers, hoping to obtain great mercy, will 
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march round and round a temple prostrating 
themselves as they go, for days at a time, while 
the inhabitants of whole villages have been 
known to spend a week going round and round 
some mountain, camping out when night came. 
We have been told lately by Dr. Wilfrid 
Grenfell, the great pioneer missionary of 
Labrador, that there are in that country falls 
twice as high as Niagara, and that “ millions a 
horse-power is running to waste in the rivers.’ 


Surely the Sadhu would tell us that man-~ 


power is “running to waste” in Tibet, until 
the capacity for loving worship born in every 
Tibetan is turned towards Jesus Christ. 

Often in his journeyings the Sadhu has seen 
or heard of the Tibetan hermits, men who shut 
themselves up in a dark room or in a cave 
in the mountain-side, some for months, some 
for years, and some even for the rest of their 
lives, hoping by doing this to reach what the 
Buddhist calls Nirvana. Nirvana is sadly 
different from our Heaven, for their hope is 
to reach absolute peace by the extinction of 
self, the disappearance of personality. It is 
all very difficult to understand, but we can 
at least see that the belief of a modern Buddhist 
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is almost exactly opposite to the teaching of 
Christ about the after-life. 

So these hermits shut themselves away from 
the world, never coming out to enjoy God’s 
wonderful gifts of sunshine and beauty, and 
human love, but just sitting in the darkness 
turning a prayer wheel, living, as the Sadhu says, 
as if they were in a grave. Food is passed in 
to them through a little hole by their friends 
or relations, and sometimes Sundar has tried 
to talk to them through this hole. It is 
seldom possible to get them to talk, but he has 
often pushed some part of the New Testament 
through to them, trusting that they would read 
it if they came out. 

One day, when climbing a rocky mountain- 
side, the Sadhu found a cave in which a man 
was praying. ‘To prevent himself from falling 
asleep, the man had tied his long hair to the roof 
of the cave, and hour after hour he poured out 
his prayers, imploring forgiveness for his sins, 
and seeking peace for his soul. Sundar went 
into the cave and spoke to the man, asking him 
if he were finding the peace he sought. The 
poor Tibetan explained that as yet no peace 
had come to him; whereupon the Sadhu told 
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unto Me, and I will give you rest.” Quietly 


the man listened, and then at last jumped up, if 


be 
Af G4 


him the story of Jesus Christ, Who said, “ Come 


crying out, ‘‘ Now is my soul at rest; make me * 


His disciple; lead me to Him.” He begged the 
Sadhu to baptize him at once. He was per- 
suaded, however, to go with his newly-found 
friend to the nearest mission house, and there 
be taught more about the Christian faith before 
receiving the wonderful gift of baptism, through 


_ which he became “‘ a member of Christ.” 


{The Sadhu has been asked what he thinks 


about men who leave the world and live alone 


in prayer and meditation, seeking to save their 


own souls, rather than being on active service 
in the world for their fellow-men. This is 
part-ef what he says: “‘ During the few years of 
this life only I am given the privilege to serve 
man and Christ. If it were right for me to be 
in Heaven always I should have been called 
there, but as I am still left on earth it is my 
duty to work. The world is all the property 
of my Father, and is, therefore, my property. 
If I give up the world, I give up some of the 
gifts which my heavenly Father gives me out 
of His Love. Therefore, I do not give up the 


Pd 


"> 
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world, but only the evil in it.” | We know 
that in Sundar Singh His Master’s prayer is 
fulfilled: “TI pray not that Thou shouldest 
take them from the world, but that Thou 
shouldest keep them from evil.” 


Not least among the dangers Sundar has to 
face are attacks from wild animals. There are 
in Tibet wild oxen, wild yak, wild cats, tigers, 
leopards, and lynxes. He tells of a narrow 
escape he once had in a lonely, barren region. 
He was with a young Tibetan, but was some 
little distance in front of his companion when 
suddenly he saw a long-haired yak charging 
down upon him. The yak is a huge, ungainly 
beast, much like an ox in appearance, but with 
shaggy hair and a bushy tail. The tame yak 
is greatly used in Tibet as a beast of burden, 
because it is not subject to palpitation and 
mountain sickness like the horse or the mule, 
and is as surefooted as the chamois. The wild 
yak, however, is as dangerous as the buffalo of 
the North American prairie. 

On towards Sundar rushed the great brute. 
He was in peril of his life. There was no tree 
up which to climb, for it was a barren desert 
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place. In the very nick of time he saw a way of 
escape. There wasa rock in front of him high 
enough to become a place of refuge. To it he 
ran, and up it he climbed. Snorting heavily, 
the yak ranged round the rock, but he was too 
late; his prey had escaped. The heart of the 
Sadhu was raised in thankfulness, and a great 
sense of peace came upon him. 

In the meantime his companion came upon 
the scene, and seeing the yak at the foot and 
Sundar on the top of the rock, he began to shout. 
His cries promptly brought from the caves in 
the mountain sides a band of wild, savage 
robbers. ‘They stoned the yak and drove it 
away, wounded. ‘Then turning their attention 
to the two travellers, they proceeded to rob 
them of everything they had. Their lives were 
spared, however, and they were taken to the 
robbers’ cave-dwelling. Here, as soon as he 
had an opportunity, the Sadhu began to speak 
to these wild, dangerous men of the God in 
Whose service he was. ‘They listened to him, 
and were so impressed by his message that after 
only one hour they handed back all the things 
they had taken, and gave their former prisoners 
food, offering them shelter for the night. 
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The Tibetans drink vast quantities of tea, 
but the tea given to the Sadhu by a Tibetan 
host is somewhat different from the cup of 
tea he is accustomed to in India or England. 
The Tibetan tea consists of a small quantity 
of tea boiled in plenty of water, in which are 
also salt and soda; it is then strained into a 
churn, and a lump of rancid butter added. 
This mixture is then churned until it looks like 
chocolate! A Tibetan’s way of washing his 
plate and cup is just to give them a good lick 
with his tongue. Knowing this, when one 
of his well-meaning but only half-civilised 
hosts was making the guests some tea, the 
Sadhu stopped him as he began to pour it into 
a filthy cup, and said: “ Will you please let 
me first make the cup clean?” Another man 
stepped forward at this, saying: “ Oh, shall 
we allow our esteemed guest to clean a cup ?” 
He then put out a 6-inch long tongue, that 
easily reached right to the bottom of the 
cup, and proceeded to give it a thoroughly 
good licking! There was nothing to be done 
but stand quietly and watch till the performance 
was over, but when the tea was poured into 
the cup and handed to the Sadhu, instead of 
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drinking it, he used the hot tea to wash the cup. 
The Tibetans were greatly astonished, and 
laughed heartily, doubtless thinking that their 
guest was faddy in the extreme. The Sadhu’s 
Tibetan companion explained that no Indian 
would drink from a cup that had not first been 
washed; whereupon the robbers replied that 
they thought it a useless custom, because if 
you had to wash cups and plates, then you 
ought also to wash your stomach every day, 
which was impossible. At last, however, 
Sundar got a cup of tea he could drink, 
though all he had to eat was some raw 
flour. 

It is a great trial to one brought up amidst 
refinement and luxury to find himself among 
people with no idea at all of the meaning of 
cleanliness. We know how much our men 
suffered from contact with uncleanliness during 
the Great War. What the Sadhu has to suffer 
when he is among the Tibetans we can only 
dimly imagine, for they are indescribably dirty 
people—in fact, many are so filthy that it is 
objectionable to stand anywhere near them. 
Sundar says that in one village he saw a man 
who was so black with dirt that he could not 
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have had a bath for at least fifteen years! The 
dirt cakes on them; in fact, Dr. Sven Hedin, 
a famous Swedish explorer who travelled across 
Central Asia and Tibet, says that he thinks 
the pores of a 'Tibetan’s skin must have stopped 
carrying on their proper work, for the dirt is 
plastered on so thoroughly that it is not even 
washed off by heavy rain. General Bruce, 
of the Everest Expedition, speaking to the 
Royal Geographical Society and the Alpine 
Club at the Central Hall, Westminster, on 
October 16, 1922, said: “ At Shekar Dzong 
we found an enormous number of lamas, and 
I think that the priests were even dirtier, if 
possible, than at Phari Dzong. If you happen to 
smack a young lama ina friendly way, on the back, 
say, a flake of dirt falls off. ‘They are perfectly 
astonishing in their dirt. ‘This, however, does 
not apply to the Dzongpen (Governor of a 
district) or others of position, for in this part 
of Tibet the Dzongpens wash on New Year’s 
night, and I think—I think, their wives do 
also.” 

Their houses, built of stones and mud, are 
exceedingly dirty and very small. Their 
clothes, although made of white wool, look 
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like black leather because they are never 
washed. Once when the Sadhu and a Tibetan 
Christian who was with him were washing their 
clothes in a stream by the village of Kiwar, 
the villagers all came flocking out to watch the 
unusual and extraordinary performance! A 
lama actually remarked: “It is all right for 
sinful men to wash their clothes, but for good 
people to do so it is very bad.” 

Year by year, Sundar Singh sows the seed 
in God’s fields of Tibet; and we know that it is 
growing quietly yet surely. We see, too, how 
all things tend towards opening the doors of 
that country to those who will carry the good 
news of Christ. The Great War touched 
even this isolated land; the Dalai Lama offered 
a hundred thousand men to help in the estab- 
lishing of freedom and justice among the 
nations. We heard in 1922 of the first 
telegraphic cable being laid between Lhasa 
and Simla; we read the first message sent 
across that cable from the Grand Lama to the 
Viceroy. ‘Tibet is opening her doors. Christ 
will need more men, and ever more men. The 
harvest is so great—the labourers, as yet, 
so few. 

5 
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Just as in Tibet, so in the border lands of 
India, there is intense hatred of any Christian 
teacher, and even of any foreigner. The Sadhu 
works in Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan, in all of 
which States the teaching of a foreign religion 
is forbidden, and thus he risks his life. In 1914 
he entered Nepal, knowing full well that he 
might never leave it. 

Nepal is a long valley lying between 
mountains of immense height; in fact, some 
of the summits of the Himalayas bordering 
Nepal are amongst the highest of the range— 
one being 28,000 feet above sea-level (Dhawal- 
gahiri, or White Mountain). 

Some of the people are Hindus, and among 
the latter is the ruling tribe of the Gurkhas. 
From village to village, and from town to town, 
the Sadhu goes, preaching Christ to all who will 
listen. He meets with hostility and threats, 
but is never daunted. 

At one time he came to a town called Ilom, 
and had not been there long when he was told 
he must stop speaking of his Christ. He did 
not stop. A Hindu gentleman heard him, 
and grew so angry that he began to interrupt 
the Sadhu. Sundar gave him a copy of the 
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Gospel of St. Mark. He tore it up, and went 
off to complain to the police. An officer 
came at once, and Sundar was arrested, tried, 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
He was put into the common jail amongst 
thieves and murderers. He soon found these 
men ready to listen to his message, and he told , \ 
them of One who had been called the Friend ~ \ 
of sinners. God’s peace crept into that place \~ 
of misery, and the sufferings of Sundar brought 
more golden grain to the Master’s harvest. ‘\ 
Many of them accepted Jesus as their Lord. 
The jailor, however, saw the change, and told 
the Sadhu to stop preaching. “TI cannot stop,” 
said Sundar. ‘I must obey my Master, and 
preach His good news, whatever sufferings I 
have to endure.” The jailor then turned to 
the prisoners, and told them not to listen. 
They began to argue with him, pointing out 
that they had been sent to prison in order 
to repent of their evil ways, and become better 
men, and this Sadhu by his preaching was 
helping the Government, because he was making 
them really sorry. “Therefore,” said the 
spokesman, “ how can it be an offence against 
the Government to listen to him ?” 
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The jailor was puzzled. He was unable to 
answer such arguments, and went to the 
governor of the prison. The governor said 
the Sadhu must be put somewhere by himself. 
As there was only one large common-room in 
the jail, he was taken to a cowhouse that be- 
longed to the jailor. It was a filthy, evil- 
smelling place with no window and only one 
door. His feet and hands were tied to a post, 
and his clothes taken from him. All this was 
bad enough, but worse was to follow. Some- 
one went out into the jungle and collected a 
lot of leeches, which he brought and threw 
over the Sadhu. These loathsome worms 
fastened themselves upon him and sucked his 
blood. In all that torture he sent up his soul 
in prayer toGod. A great peace came to him, 
and he was so sure of the presence of his Master 
in Whose hands were the prints of cruel nails, 
that he began to sing hymns of praise. A crowd 
gathered to stare at him through the open 
door of the cowhouse, and to them he spoke of 
Jesus the Christ. Among the crowd was the 
Hindu gentleman who had brought about all 
this horrible torture. This man was filled with 
astonishment at what he saw, and turning to 
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the jailor, he asked: “‘ What do you think of 
this man who is so happy although he is 
suffering ?”? “ He must be mad,” replied the 
jailor. “If,” was the answer, “ by becoming 
mad one could get such wonderful peace as this, 
then I also should like to become mad, and not 
only myself, but I should like to see the whole 
world become mad, for this kind of madness 
would change the whole world into Paradise.” 

The jailor was troubled and bewildered. 
He went back to the prison governor again 
and said: ‘Our purpose is not being fulfilled. 
We hoped to make this man sorry and leave 
off preaching, but we are only adding to his 
happiness.” “He is only a madman,” said 
the governor, “let him go.” Back went the 
jailor to the cowhouse, and the Sadhu was set 
free. He was weak and ill from the loss of 
blood, and yet he managed to go through the 
whole of that town preaching Christ. 

The glorious, splendid courage of it! So 
like the courage of the One through Whose 
hands those awful nails were driven. A reward 
of great, hopeful encouragement was given to 
Sundar Singh before he left. Among those 
who listened to him after his horrible treatment 
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was the Hindu who had told the police about 
him, and they spoke together again, but in 
a different manner. This time the gentleman 
asked Sundar if he were not ashamed to preach 
a Gospel that brought him into so much suffer- 
ing. Sundar replied: “‘ When I was a Hindu 
like you, I was not ashamed to tear up the 
Gospel. Why should I be ashamed to preach 
it now I know all it has done for me?” The 
Hindu asked if he might have another copy 
of the Gospel he had torn up, so that he could 
search himself for the secret of the Sadhu’s 
peace and joy even in the worst suffering. 


Very often when talking with boys one is 
asked: *‘ Why does God not work miracles 
now as He used to do?” It is a sad question, 
because it shows so plainly the state of men’s 
minds in these later days. ‘The answer to it 
can be found in some words spoken at Cam-_ 
bridge many years ago by one of England’s 
greatest sons—Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop 
of Durham, saint and scholar. He said:\“‘ If we 
are cast down by the meannesses, the sorrows, 
the sins of the world, it is because we se) 


on some little part of which we see so little.” 
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Let us add to Bishop Westcott’s words those 
of another great and wise man, Charles 
Kingsley, who loved boys so well that he gave 
to them those immortal books, ‘‘ The Heroes ” 
and ‘‘ Water Babies,”? out of his wealth of 
knowledge and love. It is in “‘ Water Babies ”’ 
that he writes: ‘‘ The truth is, that folks’ fancy 
that such and such things cannot be, simply 
because they have not seen them, is worth no 
more than a savage’s fancy that there cannot be 
such a thing as a locomotive, because he never 
saw one running wild in the forest.” 

No person who really loves Jesus Christ and 
who has been privileged to see and listen to 
His servant, Sundar Singh, would say that 
God does not work miracles in these days. ‘‘ Do 
you really believe that?” said a twelve-year- 
old boy, who was told of a miracle that saved 
the life of Christ’s Sadhu. ‘I know it is true,” 
he was told, and a few hours later he remarked 
thoughtfully, “I believe that story now.” 

Once during the early years of his work, 
Sundar came to a village called Doliwala. 
He had had a long, hard day’s march, and was 
tired out. He sorely needed food and rest. 
He went down the village street, and asked, 
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wherever it seemed possible, for shelter for the 
night. The moment he said he was a Christian, 
however, everything was refused him. It was 
raining heavily, and was bitterly cold. He 
was too tired to go further, and at last he found 
a broken-down two-roomed hut, but with 
neither doors nor windows left in it. It would 


.©protect him from the rain, he thought, and 


_he went in. Thanking God for the shelter, 
* Sundar spread his blanket in the driest corner 
he could find, and went to sleep—hungry. 
When he woke dawn was creeping up in the 
east, cold and grey. Looking round him in the 
half-light he suddenly noticed something large 
and dark and round on his blanket. What 
could it be? He looked more closely. It was 
a huge cobra coiled up beside him for warmth 
and shelter! He jumped up and ran out of the 
hut. The cobra slept on. After a moment’s 
thought Sundar went back into the hut, took 
hold of a corner of his blanket, and shook off 
the great black poisonous reptile. Awakened 
abruptly from its sleep, it wriggled lazily into 
another corner of the room, without making 
any attempt to turn upon the disturber of its 
peace. Thankfully did the Sadhu lift up his 
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heart to the Master Who had so protected him 
that night. 

We are reminded of some words that St. 
Mark tells us Jesus spoke to His apostles on the 
day when He ascended to His throne in heaven. 
After bidding them go into all the world and 
preach His Gospel, He said “ signs” should 
follow ‘‘ them that believe,” and among the 
signs He says, “‘ they shall take up serpents.” 

In another village people treated him badly, 
so the Sadhu always spent the night in the 
jungle, while he preached in that neighbour- 
hood. One day, when he had met with more 
discouragement than ever in trying to get 
people to listen to the story he had to tell, 
he found a cave in which to spend the night. 
Spreading out his blanket on the floor, he lay 
down, and fell asleep. He never woke till 
morning, and then, to his horror, he saw a 
leopard sleeping close to him. He got up and 
left the cave, unharmed. 

Having been driven out of a village by the 
inhospitable people, he was sitting on a rock 
thinking. He was so lost in his thoughts that 
he never noticed that a large black panther 
was crouching close by, ready to spring upon 
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him. With a heart beating with the strain 
of the moment, yet full of trust in God, Sundar 
got up quietly and walked away. Going back 
to the village, he described his adventure. 
The villagers were filled with astonishment, 
for that panther had killed several of their 
own people. ‘This Sadhu must be a very holy 
man,” they said. From that moment their 
attitude towards him was completely changed. 
They gathered round him gladly, to listen to 
the story of the Christ Who was always with 
His servants, and Who loved all men. 

Once when he tried to preach in a village in 
Tibet, the Sadhu was ordered to stop, or his life 
would beindanger. At first he felt alittle afraid, 

but, after praying, a great courage came to him, 
» and he went on preaching; he would give his life 
if needful. He was driven out of the village, 
and pelted with stones. Evening came. He 
was alone in a cave, famished with hunger, and 
almost dying of thirst. He prayed for strength 
to endure. He ate some leaves that were 
growing by the cave. Those leaves seemed to 
him the most delicious food he had ever tasted. 

Before long he saw a crowd coming towards 
the cave. It was made up of the villagers, 
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and they were armed with sticks and stones. 
Sundar closed his eyes and prayed: ‘ Thy will 
be done. I commit my soul to Thy hands.” 
Then the tramping of feet and the angry 
murmuring ceased. There wassilence. When 
Sundar opened his eyes, the crowd was going 
away from his cave. What had happened? 
All through that night the Sadhu prayed in the 
lonely cave. In the morning the crowd came 
again, fifty or sixty strong. This time they 
had neither sticks nor stones, but he was sure 
they had come to kill him. “I am happy to 
give my life for my Saviour,” said Sundar to 
them. One man stepped forward and spoke 
for them all. ‘“ We came to kill you last night, 
but to-day we have come to ask you a question. 
We have seen people of many lands, Chinese, 
Hindus, Europeans. We know them all. But 
we have never seen people like those who 
were round your cave when we came yesterday. 
Wewant to know from what country they came? 
We have never seen such remarkable men. 
They did not touch the ground, and they were 
all round your cave. We had not the courage 
to kill you when we saw so many people.” 
Then the Sadhu knew that God had sent His 
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angels to have charge of him. He himself 
had not seen them, but a crowd of fifty or sixty 
others had. The men invited him to go back 
with them to their village, and teach them 
about the God who had sent His angels to 
Protect His servant. Sundar went, and many 
were brought to the Christ in that place. 


™ [At one time he was told of some people who — 


wished to hear the message of Jesus Christ, 
and he set out to find their village. He 
followed the directions that had been given to 
him, but came to no village. At first the 
country was a marshy jungle; and then the 
undergrowth grew denser, and finally Sundar 
realised that he was lost in the jungle. He 
came toastream. ‘That brought a ray of hope. 
By crossing it he might find a way out. He 
stepped into the water, only to discover that 
the current was much too strong for it to be 
safe for him to cross. What could he do? 
Darkness was coming on. Already he could 
hear signs of life in the depth of the dread 
forest. Before long all the night prowlers of 
the jungle would be out, seeking their prey. 
What chance of escape had a man alone and 
unarmed? Sundar prayed earnestly. 
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Then, before long, he saw across the river, in 
the now dim light, a man. The man called 
to him, “I am coming to your help,” and 
plunging into the stream he swam across to 
Sundar. Telling the Sadhu to get on his back, 
the stranger swam with him to the other side. 
There they came to a cheery fire burning 
brightly, and Sundar was able to dry his wet 
clothes. What was his amazement when, 
while he was busy, his strange friend suddenly 
disappeared, and the Sadhu was left to wonder 
once more over the love and care of his God. 

Yet another time did God send miraculous 


help to the man who had dared to be obedient ~~ 


tothe heavenly vision. The Sadhu was preach- 
ing at a place called Kamyan, and again no 
one seemed to want him. Not one person 
would give him so much as a bite of bread, and 
when night came, he was weary with hunger 
and disappointment. ‘There was no shelter to 
be had, and neither berries nor wild fruit to 
gather. Helay down under a tree and fell asleep. 
In the middle of the night he was roused by a 
touch, and looking up he saw two men standing 
over him. ‘Telling him to eat, they showed 
him food and water. Thinking they were two 
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villagers who were sorry for him, and had come 
out to make amends for their refusal to give 
him food during the day, Sundar got up, and 
thankfully ate and drank. When he had satis- 
fied his hunger, he turned to talk to the two 
strangers. They had disappeared absolutely, 
completely. 

Once when preaching at Khantzi, in Nepal, 
the people got so angry with him that they 
seized him, tied him in a blanket, and threw 
him out of their village. A stranger passing 
by was sorry for him, and helped him to get 
free. Next day he was back in the village 
preaching Christ as the day before. This time 
the villagers were so infuriated that they took 
him and bound him by his hands and feet to 
a tree. The day dragged its hours through, 
and the prisoner grew more and more ex- 
hausted from lack of food, and the strain of his 
position. Fruit hung on the tree, but only to 
tantalise him, for it was beyond his grasp. 
Night came on, and he fell asleep from sheer 
weariness and exhaustion. Next morning when 
he woke, he found to his astonishment that in- 
stead of being tied to the tree, he was lying at 
its foot. Someone had cut the cords that 
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bound him. He was free, and close to him, 
on the ground, lay some fruit. 

The Sadhu once had a strange experience 
when journeying to a village in Garhwal. He 
saw two men some little distance in front of _ 
him; one suddenly disappeared. Ina short time. 
Sundar caught up the remaining traveller.) 
The man stopped him, and pointing to some- 
thing that lay on the ground covered by a 
sheet, he said that it was the body of his friend 
who had died on their journey. He then said: 
**T am a stranger here; I pray you help me with 
money for his burial.””. Now the Sadhu had, 
of course, nothing beyond his blanket, and 
two small coins that had been given to him 
to pay the toll at a bridge he would have to cross. 
These coins, however, he gave to the seemingly 
unhappy man, and went on his way. In a few 
moments he heard footsteps running rapidly 
behind him, and looking round he saw the man 
to whom he had given the coins, and upon his 
face was a look of terror. With tears streaming 
down his cheeks he managed to stammer out 
that his friend was really dead. The Sadhu 
asked what he meant, and at last gathered the 
miserable wretch’s story. It had been, for 
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many years, the custom of these two im- 
postors to take turns in pretending to be dead, 
while the remaining fellow begged for money 
wherewith to bury his companion. On this 
day, having obtained the Sadhu’s money, the 
beggar had gone back to his friend to show 
him his luck; he had spoken to him, but got no 
reply, and when he lifted the covering sheet, he 
found to his horror that the man was really dead. 

He begged and prayed that the Sadhu would 
forgive him; he was quite sure that he was in 
the presence of a very holy man, and that the 
gods were angry because they had robbed a 
Saint of all he had. Sundar talked to him of 
the one God, and of the forgiveness that was 
always ready for those who were really sorry 
for their wrong-doings. Full of penitence, 
the thief listened. ‘‘ Make me your disciple,” 
he implored. “ How can I make you my 
disciple when I myself am only a disciple?” 
asked the Sadhu. He let the man travel with him 
for a time, and then sent him to a mission house 
near Garhwal, where later on he was baptized. 

At Narkanda, a place up in the hills between 
Simla and Kotgarh, the Sadhu came across 
some men who were reaping in harvest fields. 
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He went into the field and began to talk to 
them as they worked. At first they took little 
notice, but as he went on speaking of Jesus 
Christ, they grew angry, and told him they 
did not want to hear about any strange new 
religion. Some cursed him, and one took up 
a stone and threw it at Sundar, and hit him on 
the head. Very soon after, the man who 
had thrown the stone put down his scythe: he 
could not go on working as his head began to 
ache very badly. The Sadhu picked up the 
scythe and went on with the harvester’s work. 
The other reapers began to show a more 
friendly attitude after that, and when the 
day’s work was done Sundar was invited to go 
home with them. He went, and was able to 
give his message before he finally left the 
village. When the reapers measured the “ 
amount of the harvest gathered in that day,\” 
they found it far exceeded what they had had __. 
in other years. A great awe crept in amongst \' 
them all. “The stranger was a holy man,” 
said they. “‘ This increased harvest is a sure 
sign.” ‘They tried to find the Sadhu so that 


they could hear more of the message he had ¢™ 


brought; but search where they would they 
6 
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could not find him. Determined to leave no 
stone unturned, one of the men wrote an 
account of what had happened, and sent it to 
a North Indian newspaper, in which it ap- 
peared, with an appeal to the Sadhu to go back 
to them should he see that message from the 
reapers with whom he had laboured. 


As the years went by, Sadhu Sundar Singh’s 
name was growing famous throughout the 
whole Indian Empire. During the early years 
of his work he had kept to the north, and to © 
the countries immediately touching North 
India. In 1918, however, he went to Madras, 
and South India opened her doors to the 
servant of Christ whose work was spoken of 
with such wonder and admiration. While at 
Madras the Sadhu had so many invitations to 
address meetings in various South Indian towns, 
that he spent much longer than he had in- 
tended to do in the south, and while there 
arrangements were made for him to visit 
Ceylon, Burma, the Federated Malay States, 
China, and Japan. Wherever he went, people 
flocked in thousands to hear him. It became 
difficult for him to find sufficient time for rest. 
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Just as they had done with his Master, so they 
forgot that the Sadhu must have rest and quiet 
enough in order to go on speaking and teaching 
to such numbers. In some places men, afraid 
of coming openly, would come to Sundar during 
the night, as Nicodemus the Rabbi came to 
Jesus. Often his day’s work began so early in 
the morning, and went on so late at night that 
it was difficult to find time for his meals. Often, 
too, he would be working all through the day, 
and then travelling during the night, sometimes 
by train, sometimes by bullock cart, or boat. 
During the six weeks he spent in Ceylon 
so many people came to hear the Sadhu that 
it was impossible to find a hall large enough to 
hold the audience. Hours before a meeting 
was timed to begin these crowds were waiting. 
In Colombo such numbers of people tried to 
speak with him that his daily life seemed to be 
lived among crowds. Yet none could guess 
from his quiet calm that he was not the type 
of man who enjoyed such a life. ‘Two things 
struck him particularly while in Ceylon and 
South India: the dangers of wealth and the 
evil of the “ caste’ system that is ever to be 
found among so-called Christian people. 
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One of the difficulties in the way of working 
in other lands than his own was that of 
language. So, with characteristic determina- 
tion, Sundar set to work to master English. 

Then came the journey onwards, ever 
further and further afield: Burma, Mandalay, 
Perak, Singapore, Penang, and away to China 
with her ancient civilisation, and Japan with 
her wondrous charm. Wherever he spoke, 
crowds were there to listen, and there were 
usually two interpreters. At Penang, a Sikh 
gentleman invited him to go and speak in the 
Sikh temple, and the Governor gave the police 
staff a half-holiday so that they could go to 
one of his meetings. 

In China and Japan he was welcomed by 
thousands, and his message brought light and 
new life to many. In Pekin Cathedral he 
preached, and had a Methodist interpreter. 
At Hankow, the son of the great missionary, 
Dr. Hudson Taylor, translated for him into 
Chinese. In July, 1919, he returned to 
Madras, and from there went up to his own 
beloved hill country. His heart was turning 
again to Tibet, but he was unable to start 
at once, as he had a wounded foot, and had to 
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rest at Kotgarh. On July 4, however, he set 
out once more for the journey over the great 
heights to carry his gospel of love to that land 
where only heroes dare venture. 


In October, 1919, a very great happiness 
came to Sadhu Sundar Singh. After fourteen 
long years he went back to his home at Rampur, 
and received a glad welcome from his father. 
During the few days he spent there, he found 
his never-ceasing prayer had been granted; 
Sirdar Sher Singh had turned to Sundar’s 
Master, and wished to be baptized. The 
beautiful words of the psalmist of long ago 
come to our minds when we try to realise a little 
of what this must have brought to the heart of 
Sadhu Sundar Singh. ‘ They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy. He that now goeth on his 
way weeping and beareth forth good seed shall 
doubtless come again with joy, and bring his 
sheaves with him.” 

In January, 1920, the Sadhu sailed for Eng- 
land, his father providing what was needed for 
thejourney. He hoped to be able to visit Pales- 
tine on the way, but he could not get a pass- 
port then, andso had to comestraight to Europe. 


~~ 
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He spoke in London and in other places, 
staying with friends wherever he went. Any 
meeting arranged was filled long before it was 
time for the Sadhu to appear on the platform. 
In the streets of England or America an 
Indian sadhu naturally attracts much attention, 
and it is distinctly trying for one who does not 
want to be stared at by curious crowds. When 
at Birmingham the Sadhu was taken round 
Cadbury’s Bournville works, and he laughingly 
said afterwards that though he had enjoyed 
his visit, perhaps the employees had enjoyed 
even more looking at him in his unusual 
dress. 

In May he left for the United States, and 
received there as warm a welcome as he had been 
given in England. The wonderful story of his 
life had gone before him, for it was about this 
time that the Christian Literature Society for 
India published Mrs. Parker’s “ Sadhu Sundar 
Singh,” the book that has been the means of 
bringing to so many people the knowledge of 
what God has done for, and through, the Sadhu. 

Mrs. Parker’s book was advertised in America 
as “ ‘The remarkable life of a converted Sikh, 
known in his own country as ‘ the Apostle of 
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India.’ ?? That book is written, of course, for 
grown-up people. 

While he was in the States the Sadhu was 
asked to visit Australia, and he accepted the 
invitation, and so had to give up his plan of 
returning by Europe. 

In 1922, however, the Sadhu sailed westward 
from India again. Just before leaving, a 
letter from Cairo brought him much joy. 
Sir William Wilcocks, a well-known engineer 
who had worked in India and Egypt, had 
heard that he was coming to Europe, and in- 
vited him to break the journey at Port Said, 
and spend a fortnight with him so that they 
could visit Palestine. 

Sir William was waiting for him at Port Said, 
and they travelled to Jerusalem by the railway 
laid by British troops during the Great War. 

They stayed with the Bishop in Jerusalem, 
and in the Holy City Sundar knelt among the 
olive-trees of Gethsemane, that little garden 
lovingly tended by monks for the sake of the 
One who knelt there so long ago. He sat on 
the slopes of Olivet and looked at the City his 
Master loved; he stood in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre that is built where men say the 
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body of Jesus was laid. He saw the vast temple 
area, covered now by the Mosque of Omar, and 
he looked into the depths of the Poolof Bethesda, 
where Jesus healed the poor lonely cripple. 

To Bethlehem they went, crossing the plains 
where shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
and in the little walled town they entered the 
church of the Nativity, and were shown down 
below the level of the ground, a grotto, which, 
the monk-guide told them, was the very cave 
in which the Christ Child was born. 

Then, travelling north, they came to the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee, and looking into 
its blue depths dreamed of One who had 
sailed over it, walked by it, loved it, They 
visited little flowery Nazareth, up among the 
hills where once a small Boy played with His 
child companions, and a strong Man worked 
for His gentle mother. 

Jordan they saw, with its memories of John 
the Baptist, he who like Sundar Singh himself 
was no reed shaken by the wind, but a man sent 
by God with a message for men. We rejoice 
to think that Sundar was able to visit all these 
places where the feet of his beloved Master 
trod. 
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From Egypt the Sadhu sailed for Europe, 
arriving at Lausanne from Marseilles on 
February 25, 1922. At Geneva he had two 
meetings in the great hall where the League 
of Nations had met, and even then the hall 
was not big enough to hold the crowds that 
came to listen to the Apostle of India. 

When staying at the Children’s Hospital 
at Bienne, a little child gave him an envelope 
with some money in it for the children of 
India, which gave him much pleasure. He 
enjoyed the beautiful mountain scenery of 
Switzerland, and especially the sunny, kindly 
country-folk. They gathered in thousands to 
hear him preach in the open air—boys climbing 
trees so as to have places of vantage. 

In March the Sadhu left Switzerland for 
Germany, where a warm welcome was waiting 
for him. In the great university towns he 
met and talked with the students, and he was 
able to tell people that the work of the German 
missionaries in India had not been brought to 
nought, as so many feared, but was bearing 
much fruit, and would continue to do so. 

Passing on to Sweden, he stayed with the 
Archbishop at Upsala, and preached in the 
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Cathedral. At Stockholm he stayed with 
Prince Oscar Bernadotte. 

Next came ten days in Norway, and then 
a fortnight in Denmark, where he met with 
the greatest enthusiasm. At one meeting there 
were about fifteen thousand people present. 
After visiting Holland, he arrived in England, 
thoroughly worn out, and went to friends in the 
Isle of Wight for a short time of rest and quiet. 

He only spoke at two places—one in 
South Wales, and the other at Keswick Con- 
vention in July. He was obliged to refuse 
invitations to visit Italy, Greece, Bohemia and 
Slovakia; and also a cabled invitation to go 
to Trinidad, Jamaica, and British Guiana. 
The call of his own beloved hills was in his 
ears; the strange, busy, rushing life of the 
West, added to the strain of speaking day after 
day to thousands, was bound to tell on the 
strongest constitution, and when the great 
P. and O. boat Plassy left the Thames on 
July 28, she carried one on board whose heart 
turned with gladness to his own native land. 

Now, as we write, the Sadhu is working once 
more among his own countrymen, journeying 
from city to city for meetings, and always 
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waiting for the spring when the snow will melt, 
and he will pass over yet again into Tibet to 
risk life itself for love of the Lord of Life. 

We have followed Sadhu Sundar Singh 
through many wonderful experiences, into 
many lands; we have wondered at his heroism 
and self-sacrifice, and we have, perhaps, come 
to understand that there are prophets in this 
twentieth century, and that Jesus is just as 
surely in the world to-day, as He was when 
He wore His robe of flesh in order to be visible 
to the eyes of men. He is fulfilling all His 
promises to the man who has given to Him 
his love and life-service. 

A question rises to the lips of many, a 
natural question: ‘‘ What is the Sadhu like to 
look at?” Some boys in one English city were 
very disappointed when they were told in the 
summer of 1922 that the Sadhu was too tired to 
address any more meetings—even meetings of 
boys; “‘ Well,” they said to the one who had told 
them about Sundar Singh, “‘ if you go and see 
him, you will be able to describe him to us.”” We 
who write will try to describe him as he is to-day. 

About six feet in height, and broad in pro- 
portion, Sadhu Sundar Singh is a man of 
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remarkable physical strength. He moves with 
a beautiful grace and dignity, and one can see 
that he is lithe and agile. He is dark as an 
Italian, with jet-black hair and beard, and 
brown eyes of wonderful depth and softness. 
He has long, tapering, exquisitely formed fingers. 
When he walks into a room he at once becomes 
the most outstanding personality in that room; 
wherever he went he would always be the 
strongest character there. It wasso with Jesus; 
that was why one word from Him quelled 
excited crowds. Meeting Sundar Singh for the 
first time, his strength of soul stands out above 
all else, and then his courtesy.. It was said of 
Charles Kingsley, “No fatigue was too great 
to make him forget the courtesy of less wearied 
moments; no business too engrossing to deprive 
him of his readiness to show kindliness and 
sympathy.” The words can be resaid of 
Sundar Singh. No person is too humble to 
receive from him the unfailing courtesy that is - 
Christ-like. One who lives among boys says of 
him, “‘ What a perfect mother he must have 
had.” The man who treats women as Sundar 
Singh treats them, learned such gentle thought- 
fulness when he was a tiny boy, at his mother’s 
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knee. Rest and peace enter the room with 
the Sadhu; he is, indeed, able to “‘ make peace 
among others,” because he has learned to keep 
himself in peace, a lesson only learned by a few 
souls now and again in the centuries. Francis 
of Assisi learned it, and Thomas 4 Kempis. 
Jesus said that the peace-makers shall be called 
the children of God, and we know that 
children generally bear some resemblance to 
their father in their outward appearance. 
Need we be surprised then that wherever 
Sundar goes men feel that he is just like their 


idea of Christ? Most of us remember the *), 


thought that flashed across our minds the 
first time we saw him, “ How like Jesus!” 
Even small children feel this likeness. Once 
when addressing a meeting at Lake George in 
America, the Sadhu noticed a tiny girl sitting 
in the front row, who never took her eyes off him 
for an hour. She watched him, and listened 
to his voice almost without stirring. When he 
ended and sat down, the little one turned to 
the nurse who was with her, and in her clear 
baby voice (she was only three and a half years 
old) asked, “Is he Jesus?” A two-year-old 
English boy, when shown the photograph of 


’ 
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the Sadhu, said, “It’s Jesus,” in a tone of ab- 
solute certainty. Once when in England 
Sundar went to call on a lady. The door-bell 
was answered by a young maid who had just 
come from a country village. He gave his 
name, Sadhu Sundar Singh. She fled to her 
mistress and said, “‘ There’s someone to see you, 
ma’am. I can’t make anything of his name. 
But he looks as if he might be Jesus Christ.” 


<4 What,-someone.may~ask, has made Sundar 


Singh so like his Master that even little 


y children, seeing him, whisper, “ Jesus”? It 


is because he has given himself to Jesus so 
completely that we are able to see the fulfil- 
ment of those words that Jesus spoke the night 
before His death: “ Abide in fe, and Tin you. 
I am the vine, ye are the branches: he that 
abideth in Me, and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit.” People who love one another 
with a very perfect love grow alike even in 
appearance, as they become one in spirit. 
So it is with the Sadhu: his love for his Lord 
is so immeasurable that in him we see the 
reflection of the bright and shining love of 
Jesus. He is filled with the joy and the 
Peace of that love, as well as the power. He 
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carries happiness with him wherever he goes, 
because he has with him the abiding presence 
of the Christ. Dean Farrar said: “No soul 
can preserve the bloom and delicacy of its 
existence without lonely musing and silent 
prayer; and the greatness of this necessity is 
in proportion to the greatness of the soul.” 
Prayer, the Sadhu teaches, is a breathing in of 


the Holy Spirit, and he who breathes in the ~ 


Spirit becomes a living part of Jesus, “a living 
soul” filled with health, vigour, and ever- 
lasting life. [Sometimes men repeat words, 


and yet do not get what they ask. That is _ 


because they have not prayed in the spirit of 
Jesus, “in His name.” The Sadhu uses a little 
story to illustrate the meaning of this. A 
wicked son presented to the governor of his 
land a petition in the name of his father who 
had served the governor with courage and 
honour; the son wanted employment. The 
governor, however, reminded him that his life 
was very different from his father’s. ‘“ Do 
not petition me in your father’s name,” he said, 
“ but first go and act according to his example. 
Let his nobility be not only on your lips, but 
carried out in your daily life, and then your 
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petition will be accepted.”| The best way to 
fit ourselves to receive the Spirit is “to be 
obedient to the heavenly voice, and im- 
mediately, as far as ability goes, to begin to 
serve.” Just as in order to become a good 
swimmer, a boy must go into the water and 
strike out for himself, so, if he wants to serve 
God he must begin by becoming one with his 
Master, and from Christ he will find the power 
to serve his fellow-men. He who teaches a 
truth most truly is he who lives that truth: we 
see the consecration of service in Sundar Singh’s 
life. Day by day, year by year, he is giving 
himself to the heavenly vision of his boyhood. 
To him we say in the words of Elizabeth 
__ Barrett Browning, England’s greatest Poetess: 


“God did anoint thee with His odorous oil, 
To wrestle, not to reign; and He assigns 
All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 
For younger fellow-workers of the soil \ 
To wear for amulets. So others shall 
Take patience, labour, to their heart and hand, 
From thy hand and thy heart and thy brave cheer, . 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all.” c 


While surely of him we may say: “ Of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
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